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troyed the unanimity of the Ecclesiastical Commission, which up to
that time had been willing to go to any lengths to further James's plans.
There can be little question that, had the headship of another College
at Oxford or Cambridge, not by statute in the royal gift, fallen vacant,
James could not have entered on a second conflict of the same nature,
and that Jeffreys would not have advised him to take such a step. Nor can
he be absolved from personal responsibility or from acting in opposition
to the advice of persons wiser than himself in thus undermining the
loyalty of the Church of England; for the Earl of Ailesbury has left a
record that he went on his knees to the King, begged him not to touch
the freehold of Hough and the Fellows, urged that if he must have a
Catholic College at Oxford it would be a less flagrant breach of the law
to found a new one, and added that though he himself had no ready
money, he would raise a thousand pounds on credit as a subscription to
such a scheme.

I

The years 1686 and 1687 provide no outstanding events in James's
foreign policy strictly so called. The chief interest abroad lies in the
personal relations of James with his nephew and son-in-law, William of
Orange; these relations, however, inevitably had repercussions on
James's dealings on the one hand with the States-General, in whose
employ William was, and on the other hand with William's personal
enemy, King Louis. In general it may be said that during these years
there was a steady decline in cordiality between James and William, and
that in the spring of 1688 James was so angry with his nephew that,
short of a breach which might have led to war, he would have done him
any injury in his power; that this decline in cordiality was accompanied
by a growing aversion to the States-General, who supported William in
his opposition to James's plans, and by an increasing dependence on
Louis, under whose domination he had shown restiveness towards the
end of 1685.

James's disavowals notwithstanding, it can hardly be doubted that the
renewal in July 1685 of the treaty with the States-General was a symp-
tom of a desire on his part to pursue a foreign policy independent of
France. In the following month Avaux, the French ambassador at The
Hague, a far more active and reliable diplomatist than Barrillon, re-
ported to Louis that James had told William and Fagel, the Grand
Pensionary, "that he knew what measures to take with France, but that
if he took such measures immediately the results might be disastrous".1

1 James wrote seven letters to William in order to remove his apprehensions
of a sudden attack on Holland by France, and promising to make every en-
deavour to maintain peace.